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mints, as Mr. GKbbs desires, for coining both gold and silver
into coins which are to be a legal tender in payment of all
debts, while the value assigned to silver coins is to be far
higher than that borne in the market by the bullion they
contain. Should this arrangement be sanctioned by Parlia-
ment, every person would be entitled to carry as much
silver as he pleased to the English mint, and to receive it
back in coins of which 15 pounds and a half in weight would
be a legal tender in payment of the sum represented by one
pound weight of our present gold coinage. But we are told
by Mr. Gibbs that at the present price of silver the intrinsic
value of these coins would be 15 per cent, less than the sum
for which they would be a legal tender; that is to say, all
debtors would have the right of paying their creditors in a
currency which, if the price of silver remained unaltered,
would be worth 15 per cent, less than that in which their
debts had been contracted.

Of course it is not intended by Mr. Gibbs that such a
gross injustice should be committed, and if I rightly under-
stand him, he trusts that it would be averted by the effect
the arrangement he proposes would have in making the
comparative values of gold and silver correspond in fact
with those assigned to them by law, so that it would
become immaterial to those to whom money is now due
whether they receive it in gold or in silver. I am not
prepared to admit that even if the expectations of Mr.
Gibbs on this point should be realized, the change he
recommends could be introduced without injustice unless
some further provision were made for the protection of
existing interests. I acknowledge that so long- as the
existing standard of value is maintained unaltered, any
regulations having for their object to economize the use of
gold and thus limit its value, might be introduced without
giving any claim for compensation to those to whom
money is due, but it would be a very different matter to
make silver a measure of value conciirrently with gold.